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MILLS  TRAIIENS  VARIOS  ADVFRSO  SOLE  COLORES 


BALTIMORE....SATURDAY,  APRIL  4, 


spread  a  very  pleasing  scnsatiom  over  my  heart,  and  1.]  That  night,  ere  lulled  by  nature’s  soA  nurse,  my  ihniiflits 
■tupped  nor  dared  to  breathe,  lest  that  breath  should  ,j  were  ou  the  glorious  exploits  of  the  rhainpiuos  of  free 
waA  away  the  sweet  spirit  that  seemed  to  be  hovering  |j  dom  and  the  many  perils  they  underwent  to  win  for 
around  me.  The  air  was  one  of  those  plaintive  old  1,  that  heavenly  boon  we  now  enjoy — liberty!  But  my 
Scotch  ditties  so  justly  admired  by  our  modem  connois- 1  dreams  were  of  home  and  the  apparently  broken-hearted 
seurs  of  music.  I  remembered  having  heard  it  sung  by  inmate  of  the  cottage. 

a  beloved  sister  in  the  day.  of  my  childhood,  and  every  ^ 

note  had  the  magical  power  of  g.v.ngb.rth  to  some  recol-  of  nature.  1  stole  from 

lection  of  former  joys  and  pleasure,  gone,  never-never  to  ^  „ 

return.  As  the  melody  died  away,  1  caught  a  truant  tear ;  ^  below. 

stealing  down  my  cheek — and  smiling  at  my  childishness,  | 

I  dashed  the  liquid  offspring  from  its  channel  and  hurried  j  The  sun  was  just  rising  in  full  splendor.  The  golden 
toward  thu  door.  current  ofhis  rays  poured  on  the  gentle  flood  beneath  my 

1  was  received  cordially  by  an  old  woman,  whose  tot-  [  feet,  and 'clothed  it  in  a  thousand  rainbow  hues.  Piles 
tering  limbs  almost  refused  to  do  their  office,  for  age  and  j  of  granite  projected  from  the  mountain  side,  as  if  to  rival 
adliction  had  made  her  but  the  last  fragment  of  existence.  I  sSch  other  in  stopping  the  flood  of  the  golden  Are  of  day. 
1  was  shown  into  a  room  neatly  furnished  in  the  old  ^  “What  a  scene,**  thought  I,  “now  is  the  time  foi  the  brush 
Dutch  style;  chairs,  tables,  and  all  seemed  to  have  defied  |  of  the  artist  to  gain  inspiration  Aum  the  fair  front  of  na- 
the  ravaging  hand  of  time,  still  standing  to  perpetuate  the  '  ture;  she  now  shines  in  her  most  gorgeous  colours.  Tbs 
heavy  and  dignified  fashions  of  old.  But  I  cast  a  listless  I  glowing  heart  of  the  patriot  can  only  beat  congenial  with 

the  bands  of  armed  heroes 


ORIGINAL. 


FOR  THE  EMERALD. 

THE  ROSE  OF  THE  VALLEYs 

BY  THE  WANDERER. 

It  is  for  the  traveller  whose  mind  is  free  from  the  anx- 
«tT  of  business,  who  shuns  the  noisy  haunts  of  man,  and 
tbose  bosom  kindles  at  a  view  of  the  glorious  works  of 
fitedotn,  and  the  rapid  strides  of  civilization  over  this 
restem  world,  to  experience  pleasure  on  entering  the 
|•hlunds  of  Now-York.  It  is  a  splendid  and  romantic 


Airery  clouds,  and  with  insatiable  thirst  draw  down  the 
nters  which  rush  with  wild  impetuosity  through  the ! 
ivk  vales  beneath  and  fertilize  the  adjacent  country.  It 
iifeeling  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  that  prompts  the  heart 
nbeat  when  the  eyo  beholds  the  ruins  of  fortresses,  re- 
and  breastworks  perched  on  nearly  every  summit, 
...Iters  for  the  eagle  from  the  pelting  storm,  and  crumb- 
monuments  of  glory. 

The  days  of  romance  and  chivalry  are  past.  In  these 
^fined  modem  times  no  isolated  castle  bursts  upon  the 
riew  of  the  weary  pilgrim  as  he  wends  through  the  rocky 
of  a  wild  and  mouMtsinous  eoiinvrv;  no 
ues  rntraff^npon  bis  loiwly  path,  or  shriek  its  unnatural 
td  ill-boding  song  into  his  ears,  no  knighte  in  clattering 
iBour  spur  their  fiery  war-steeds  through  the  shadowed 
vie:  no  damsels  mix  their  tears  with  the  waters  of  the 
lohtary  brook;  no  boon  companions  join  in  the  sanrtus  of 
ijolly  anchorite,  or  sing  the  praise  of  their  licgc-Iord. 

s  are  gone,  much  to  the  sor- 


I  ran  on  the  his  scene!  Where  now  are 
on  entering  i  who  once  dwelt  among  these  silent  caverns  and  precipi- 
almost  the  j  ces.  and  struggled  for  the  freedom  of  their  countryt  Gone, 
girl  seated  ii  ,vid  those  rocky  piles  are  their  monuments,  from  which 
utb  of  wild  .  .he  groans  of  their  restless  spirits  are  echoedi  No  more 
ly  entrance,  '  !ih.in  the  inspiring  drum  call  them  lu  afOte,  6X  the  sk?i'* 
n  humming  ■  ring  through  the  lonely  vale.*’  Here  I  stopped  short 
ne  favorite  j  in  my  soliloquy  to  observe  the  figure  of  a  female  moving 
I  through  the  shrubliery  in  the  valley  below;  she  wasdress- 
a  few  mo-  ^  jj,  ^hite,  and  by  her  pensive  and  downcast  looks,  I 

,  by  a  stout  recognized  the  touching  songstress, 

then  on  the  ' 

Curiosity  and  interest  prompted  me  to  bend  my  course 
he  old  lady  toward  her,  and  with  the  fleetness  of  a  deer  I  bounded 
iditating  on  j  t>om  rock  to  rock,  and  soon  found  myself  within  a  very 
in  my  good  :  few  yards  of  a  very  romantic  spot,  and  there  my  eyes  im- 
I  about  the  mediately  rested  on  the  object  of  my  pursuit.  She  was 
igling  some  '  seated  on  a  large,  flat  marble  stone,  which  bore  n  long  tn- 
legendary  scription  upon  it,  and  which  was  half  covered  with  moss 
articular  in  and  grass.  Above  this  beautiful  and  solitary  spot,  waved 
r,  which  I  many  wide  spreading  oak  trees,  whose  tlitok  foliage  cast 
fne’s  oiato-  i  a  melancholy  shade  on  the  couch  of  the  dead  below, 
fiction,  but  One  lonely  and  mournful  willow  drooped  over  the  moss- 
ion.  The  !  grown  tomb,  and  seemed  to  have  a  tear  hanging  on  every 


No!  alas,  those  glorious  dayi 

rwof  our  novel-reading  gentry. 

Yet,  as  I  entered  the  romantic  passes  of  the  highlands, 
r.::  nrttiun  conjured  up  the  ghosts  of  departed  heroes; 
be  mournful  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will  sounded  much  like 
!i(  unearthly  song  of  an  invisible  spirit;  the  roll  oftbedis- 
so!  evening  drum  at  West  point,  called  the  vassals  to  arms, 
ail  the  light  that  streamed  from  a  sequestered  log  house 
ij<a  war-beacon!  I  instinctively  stopped  short  to  con- 
^iplatethe  romantic  scene;  the  tinkling  of  cow-bells  was 
s-iiy  turned  into  the  clang  of  arms,  and  1  mentally  made  a 
^i'ogude  jump  into  tlie  age  of  druidism,  and  with  three 
?four  hops  traversed  Britain — ravaged  Gaul — ransacked 
!p?in— swept  over  Rome  and  Greece — visited  Palestine 
i  a  knight  of  the  red  cross,  and  Anally  transported  my- 
ilt.  without  a  broken  bone,  and  unimpaired  by  time, 
"k  again  to  the  wild  glens  of  the  Ne^-York  highlands, 
^hen  I  had  completed  this  wonderful  journey,  that  is 
i  U}',  when  I  had  recovered  my  senses,  I  began  to  be 
-3fe  of  my  lonely  situation;  so  spurring  my  horse,  I 
my  way  down  the  side  of  a  craggy  mountain,  whose 
V -hanging  cliffs  seemed  to  threaten  desolation  to  the 
■-aniic  valley  below.  After  wandering  for  a  while,  I 


{ 
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waters  of  a  solitary  hrook  tliat  purled  at  iiiy  feet,  I  thought  j; 
I  could  do  nothing  hotter  than  to  pass  away  the  time  in, 
thinking  upon  the  in  inv  vicis^itn(ies  and  ups  and  downs, | 
this  life  is  heir  to.  After  a  lung  train  of  reflections,  anius- ; 
ing  to  nohodv  hut  nivself,  I  drew  from  my  pocket  a  solita*  |' 
rv  Shilling,  the  last  I  <-onld  call  iny  own.  ‘‘Faithful  ser*  j 
vant!”  cried  I,  “lliongh  you  go  to  procure  a  loaf  of  bread  j' 
to  alleviate  your  master’s  hunger,  yet  how  many  tears 
will  it  cost  me  to  part  with  you!  .\las!  the  humble  meal,| 
of  a  poor  wanderer,  though 'tis  luxury,  causes  many  ajj 
hitter  pang  w  hen  ho  reflects  that,  it  costs  him  his  last  | 
i>hilling.  Many  an  eye  has  wept  over  thee;  many  a  lip  j 
has  kist  thee  with  avaiii  ions  rapture;  and  often  hast  thou 
trembled  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  silversmith, 
when  he  hesitated  whelherto  pass  thee  off  or  to  melt  thee 
with  many  of  thy  km.  W  hence  got  you  the  magical 
•  pow  er  either  to  create  a  smile  or  a  tear?  Whence  the 
I  wondeiftil  ficulty  of  touching  the  lieart  that  scarcely  ev¬ 
er  felt  the  glow  of  ch  irity  or  pity?”  Suddenly  1  heard 


to  the  savage  vx-hite  man!” — Here  nature  overcame  t 
poor  siiflercr;  she  fell,  and  was  borne  serisetens  to  thev, 
sel.” — And  here,  too,  the  Shilling  stopped  utterance  h 
I  suppose,  it  should  derogate  its  ow  n  value  bv  exciting  i 
contempt  for  money,  w  Irile  it  is  used  for  so  base,  so  i 
holy  a  trufic. 

I  put  the  Shilling  back  into  my  pocket,  resolving 
question  it  another  time,  on  the  various  periods  of 
life;  and,  (if  possible,)  to  inorali/e  on  each  event  foi 
piece  of  coin  is  apt  to  behold  more  of  the  degeneracy 
man,  and  his  failings  and  virtues,  than  any  thing  1  km 
of;  for, 

“U'here  is  the  heart  hv  chymie  truth  refin’d, 

Tlie  exploring  soul  whose  eye  had  read  niHukimP 
W'hero  are  the  links  that  twuned.  with  heavenlv  a 
His  country’s  interest  round  the  patriot’s  heart? 
Where  is  the  tongue  that  seattci  ’d  words  of  fire? 
'file  spirit,  breathing  through  the  poet’s  Ivie? 

[  Do  these  descend  with  all  that  tide  of  fariie, 
Wliich  vainly  waters  an  uufiuitful  name?” 

Tli£  RAMBLER. 


Mv  love  has  gone  to  a  distant  shore, 
VV'hcre  his  lieait  is  healing  (  hcerfnlly; 

I  n*:ver  shall  see  the  f.ilse  one  mine. 

Till/  I  love  niv  love,  who  once  lov’d  m« 
Ah!  widl-a-dav!  I  sighed  vvlien  we  [larted, 
.•\n<!  lie  svvoie  to  love  me  laif!i(iillv; 
lint  lie’s  f.ilse.  iiiid  I'lii  left  lirokcn-hearledi 
For  I  love  iny  love,  vvlio  once  lov’d  me! 
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.\n  impuli,o  of  syinpathv  prompted  me  here  to  make  a 
few  steps  forward— the  wild  iiiclixlmt  olt'^erved  me,  and 
with  the  fleetness  of  an  antelope  sjied  through  tlie 
rlose  brake  of  the  valley.  I  almost  cursed  the  power  of 
feeling  that  made  me  act  with  sueli  haste,  for  hy  it  I  had 
lost  tlic  Kvvi:ets  id’ an  interview  with  the  lovely  girl. 

On  mv  icluin  to  the  eoll.ige,  I  had  hiit  a  slight  view 
«d'her.  for  she  left  the  room  as  I  entered,  and  the  break- 
last  I.e  ng  on  the  l.ihle,  tiie  old  lady,  her  grandson,  and 
invselfsit  down  to  llio  rep  i-t — an  liuinhle  onu — huller- 
niilk,  rye  bread  and  e  'gs. 

.\fter  our  rustle  me  il  was  done,  I  shook  the  good  old 
dame  hy  the  hand,  thanked  her  for  her  hospitality,  and 
was  about  mounting  iiiv  lior-e,  when  the  lad,  who  held 
Uie  bridle,  asked  me  if  I  was  eoiii"  towards  Sipiire - ’«. 


THE  CHURCH  YARD. 

You  have  sauntered,  perhaps,  of  a  moonlight  evening 
out  of  the  precincts  of  the  living,  moving  world,  to  lingti 
and  contemplate  among  the  grass-grown  memorials  o' 
those  who  are  gone — 

“The  body  to  its  place,  and  the  soul  to  Heaven’s  grace 

And  the  rust  in  (lod’s  own  time.” 

An  appalling  chill  shoots  through  the  current  of  life  * 
the  undistinguished  and  univuisal  silence  of  the  sccnc- 
the  stars  tranquilly  shining  on  the  white  marble,  and  fre 
hly  illuminating  the  name  which  fiiundship  had  carvn 
fur  the  slutnherer  beneatli — heic  the  giass  waving  in  raal 
luxuriance,  as  if  to  hide  the  triumphs  and  the  trophies  <i 
death— and  tiicre  a  linmaii  hone  unearthed  fruin  it.s  time 
Worn  8e|?ulchre,  a  ghastly  visitor  to  the  reahns  of  day — | 
wooden  tublut  marking  the  repose  of  the  hiiinbb 
the  sign  of  the  sleeping  believer- 


■acros^ 

md  the  lofty  and  iiiugnifi 

en  than  thine.  memorials  over  the  iiiorlal  relics  of  the  wealthy  ati( 

After  having  crossed  a  vast  expanse  of  wafer  with  «!•«  g'«at.— Ah!  who,  in  such  assemblage  as  this,  can  Im 
many  of  my  km.  I  was  shown  to  tlie  light  on  the  shores  j  “ccountud  great!  Wliat  gold  survives  the  crucible  u 
of  one  of  the  Fast  India  islands.  Oh!  had  1  known  for  j 

what  ha.-^e  trafic  I  had  been  preserved,  1  would  haw  |  We  can  learn  nothing  from  the  living  vvhicb  the  dc»( 
melted  in  the  hands  of  the  wretch  who  owned  me,  rath-'|  do  not  teach  us.  Would  beauty  be  modest  and  iinpreteiitl 
er  than  sully  my  purity  by  being  tlie  cause  of  so  unnatii-  '!  ing,  let  her  quit  the  ball  and  the  festival  for  a  inomeni 
ral  an  act!  .\inuther,  driven  by  poverty  and  despair  to  theij  and  c.-ury  her  todet  to  the  tomb.  Would  the  proud  lean 
boat  of  the  Christian  traders,  had  nought  to  offer  for  sale  '  hniiiility — the  resentful  good  nature— the  penurious  cliari 
but  an  only  daughter!  'i’he  poor  girl,  dro«t  in  her  native  ty — the  fiivolons  seriousness — iliehigotedphilaiithropy;- 
siuiplicity,  stood  trembling  before  the  lowering  eyes  of  lier  I  vvotild  the  scliolar  asconniii  the  true  objects  of  kuoM 
destined  master.  The  distracted  mother  pitsaded  the  no- 1  ledge— the  man  of  the  world  the  true  means  of  liappines 
cessity  of  harteiiii!!  her  for  a  few  wretches  like  myself;  ,  here  and  liercufior — and  the  ambitious  the  tiue  source 
and,  driven  hy  hunger,  doomed  lier  only  child  to  be  a  '  of  greatness — let  him  retire  uvvliile  from  the  hviiiz,  am 
slave  to  the  white  man, a  subject  for  his  uiuckcry — an  ob-  eoiiimiine  with  the  dead.  We  must  all  come  to  th 
jectof  his  contempt!  j  mournful  sileut  level  of  the  grave.  Our  hones  must  nna 

I,  with  others,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  des- ;j  gle  in  one  common  mass.  Our  affections  should  travel  i 
perate  parent,  who  looked  on  me  with  an  eye  of  grecdv  i|  same  path,  tor  they  must  terminate  in  one  fearful  ij 
admiration,  and  then  on  her  forlorn  daughter  with  wild  Life  is  lull  of  facilities  of  virtue  and  of  happiiiesa''| 

sympathy.  OhI  how  indignant  I  felt  w  hen  the  savage  ^‘nd  when  you  would  neglect  or  abuse  them,  go  and  puri( 
monsters  tore  the  miyd  fiorii  tlie  arms  of  her  mother; your  afl'ections,  and  humble  your  pride,  and  elevate  yot 
when  with  piercing  shrieks  of  anguish  she  exclaimed: —  ji  hopes,  at  the  tomb  ot  a  triend,  when  the  stars  are  sliinul 
“.Mother!  mother!  sell  me  not  to  tlie  cruel  w  liite-inaii;  his  upon  it,  like  the  glorious  beams  of  religion  on  the  maii-i»j 
heart  is  callous  to  the  voice  of  pity,  his  eye  never  wept  i  o*  death.  j 

for  the  unfortunate!  O!  mother!  can  those  pieces  of  met-  i  ' 

al  ever  compensate  you  for  the  loss  of  your  child?  Willj  Sinoufar  tntermarriase. — A  Mr.  Hardwood,  ha 
they  ever  purchase  forgiveness  for  the  sin  you  are  now  [  daughters  by  the  first  wite,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
comiiiitting?  When  I  am  gone,  who  will  prop  your  old  I  Juhn  Coshick.  This  Coshick  fiad  a  aug 

frame,  who  watch  over  your  couch  of  sickness  with  a!  by  his  first  wife,  whom  old  Hardwood  marrie  ^ 
daughter’s  tenderness  and  atfectioiiT  Motherl  the  shame,  ^®‘’  herefbre,  John  Coshick  • 

the  blood  of  your  child  will  lay  heavy  upon  your  heart  wife,  could  say  as  follows:— 

and  press  you  down  to  a  grave  of  sorrow.  Do  not  Mv  father  ia  niy  son,  and  I’m  my  mother’s  mother; 

make  me  curse  the  form  that  gave  me  birth— sell  me  not  My  aiater  is  my  daughter— I’m  grandmother  to  my  bro 
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!  pinrp  wherein  they  had  their  new  habitation.  Not  even 
^  in  their  own  merry  Kni;land  had  their  yuniig  eyes  e%er 
i  seen  brighter  green  tields, — trees  more  umbrageous — or, 
perinps,  even  niral  gardens  nioro  tiowery  and  blo'souiiiig, 
than  llioae  of  the  S^cuttish  village.  They  bail  li\rd.  ni¬ 
di  ed,  mostly  in  a  town;  and  in  the  inulst  of  the  fre'liness 
and  balminess  of  the  country,  they  became  ha|ipier  aix’ 
more  gleemsome — it  was  said  by  many,  even  more  bea.ifi- 
I  fid.  The  ntfectioiiate  creatures  did  not  forget  their  iiio- 
tlier.  Alternately  did  they  write  to  her  every  week — and 
every  week  did  one  or  other  receive  from  her  a  letter,  in 
which  the  sweetest  maternal  feelings  were  traced  in  small 
delic.ate  lines,  that  bespoke  the  h  ind  of  an  accomplished 
lady.  Their  education  had  not  been  neglected;  and  they 
leanit  every  thing  they  were  taught  with  a  surprising 
quickness  and  docility — alike  aihiahle  and  intelligent. 
•Morning  and  evening,  too,  did  they  kneel  down  with 
clasped  hands — these  lovely  Twins  even  at  my  feet,  and 
resting  on  my  knees;  and  melodiously  did  they  murmur 
together  the  hymns  which  their  mother  had  taught  iliem, 
and  passages  selected  from  the  Scriptures,  many  of  which 
are  in  the  atfectiiig,  beautiful,  and  sublime  ritual  of  the 
Knglish  Church.  And  always,  the  last  thing  they  did,  be¬ 
fore  going  to  sleep  in  each  other’s  arms,  was  to  look  at 
their  mother's  picture,  and  to  kiss  it  with  fond  kisses, 
and  many  an  endearing  n.iiii«.” 

Just  then  two  birds  alighted  softly  on  the  white  maride 
nionunieiit,  and  began  to  trim  their  plumes.  They  .vere 
doves  from  their  nests  in  the  belfry  of  tbo  spire,  frrtm 
which  a  low,  deep,  plain: nitirtnuring  was  now  heard  to 
come,  deepening  the  profound  silence  of  the  burial-ground. 
The  two  bright  birds  walked  about  for  a  few  minutes 
round  the  images  of  the  rhildren,  or  stood  quietly  at  their 
feet;  and  then,  flapping  their  wings,  H«w  up  and  dissap- 
pcared.  The  incident,  though,  at  any  other  time,  com¬ 
mon  and  uninteresting,  had  a  strange  eAeet  upon  my  lieari 
now,  and  seemed  dimly  emblematic  of  the  innocence  and 
beauty  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  tomb,  and  of  the  flight  of 
their  sinless  souls  to  heaven. 

"One  evening  in  early  .Autumn,  (they  had  been  with 
me  from  the  middle  of  May,)  Edward,  the  elder,  com¬ 
plained,  on  going  to  bod,  of  a  sore  throat,  and  1  proposed 
that  liis  brother  should  sleep  in  another  bed.  1  saw  them 
myself,  accordingly,  in  separate  places  of  repose.  But  on 
going,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  in  their  room,  there  1 
found  them  locked,  ua  usual,  in  each  other’s  arms— face  to 
face — and  their  innocent  breath  mingling  from  lips  that 
nearly  touched.  I  could  not  find  heart  to  separate  them, 
nor  could  have  done  so,  without  awaking  Edvi’ard.  Ilis 
cheeks  were  red  and  flushed,  and  his  sleep  broken  and 
full  of  starts.  Early  in  tho  morning  I  was  at  their  bed¬ 
side.  Henry  waa  lying  apart  from  his  brother,  looking  at 
him  with  a  tearful  face,  and  his  little  arm  laid  so  as  t> 
touch  his  bosom.  Edward  was  unable  to  rise— his  throat 
was  painful,  his  pulse  high,  and  his  heart  sick.  Before 
evening  lie  became  slightly  delirious,  and  his  illness  was 
evidently  a  fever  of  a  dangerous  and  malignant  kind.  He 
was,  I  told  you,  a  bold  and  gladsome  child,  when  not  at 
his  task;  dancing  and  singing  almost  every  hour;  but  the 
fever  quickly  subdued  his  spirit,  the  shivering  fits  made 
him  weep  and  wail,  and  rueful,  indeed,  was  the  charge 
which  a  single  night  and  day  had  brought  forth. 

"His  brother  seemed  to  be  afraid  more  than  children 
usually  are  of  sickness,  which  they  are  always  slow  to 
link  with  the  thought  of  death.  But  he  told  me,  weep¬ 
ing,  that  his  eldest  brother  had  died  of  a  fever,  and  that 
his  mother  was  always  alarmed  about  that  diteasa. 
"Did  I  think,”  asked  he,  with  wild  eyes,  and  a  palpitating 
heart,  "did  I  think  that  Edward  was  going  to  die?”  I 
looked  at  the  aflectionate  child,  aad  taking  him  to  mj  bo- 


TIIK  TWINS. 

The  Kirk  of  .Auchindown  stands,  with  its  burial, 
on  a  little  green  hill,  surrounded  by  an  irregular 
IfiJ  straggling  village,  or  rather  about  nu  hundred  hamlets 
->iering  round  it,  with  their  fields  and  gardens.  A  few 
/tlioe  gardens  come  close  up  to  the  clnirch-yard  wall, 

,  !  in  Sjiring-time,  many  oftlie  fruit  trees  hang  rich  and 
lemtitiil  over  the  adjacent  graves.  The  voices  and  the 
-ijhter  of  the  rhihlren  at  play  on  the  green  before  the 
•irisli-school,  or  their  rom|)oscd  murmur  when  at  their 
nrioiis  lessons  together  in  the  room,  may  be  distinrtiv 
jfird  all  over  the  iHirial-groiind — so  may  the  song  of  the 
juidi’iis  going  to  flic  well;  vvliile  all  around,  the  singing 
thirds  is  tliiek  and  liurried;  and  a  small  rivulet,  ns  if 
jfouglit  there  to  be  an  emblem  of  passing  time,  glides 
iivav  beneath  the  mossy  wall,  murmuring  continually  a 


heart  the  delight  of  old  tender  remembrances,  the  venera-  j 
hie  man  continued  fervently  thus  to  speak. 

“The  lady  left  them  with  me  in  the  .Manse — surely  the  i 
two  most  beautiful  and  engaging  creatures  that  ever  died 
in  youth.  They  were  twins.  Like  were  they  unto  earh 
other,  us  two  bright  pluiiiaged  doves  of  one  colour,  or  two  I 
flowers  with  the  same  blossom  and  the  same  leaves.  I 
They  were  dressed  alike,  and  whatever  they  wore,  in  L 
that  did  they  seem  inuri!  especially  beautiful.  Their  hair  j 
was  the  same,  a  bright  auburn— their  voices  were  as  one;  ij 
so  that  the  twins  were  inseparable  in  my  love,  whether  11 
beheld  them,  or  my  dim  eyes  were  closed.  From  tliejj 
fust  hour  they  were  left  alone  with  me,  and  without  their  | 
mother,  in  the  .Manse,  did  I  begin  to  love  them,  nor  were'! 
they  slow  in  returning  an  old  man’s  aifection.  They  stole  j' 
lip  to  my  side,  and  siihmittcd  their  smooth,  glossy,  lean-'! 
iiig  heads  to  niy  withered  and  tretiibimg  hand,  nor  furij 
awhile  could  1  tell,  us  the  sweet  beings  came  gliding  j| 
gladsomcly  near  me,  which  was  Edward  and  which  wasjl 
Henry;  and  often  did  they,  in  lov  ing  playfulness,  try  to  de-j| 
ceive  my  loving  heart.  But  they  could  not  defraud  each  ji 
other  of  their  tenderness;  for  whatever  the  one  received,  i 
that  was  ready  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  other.  To  love 
tho  one  more  than  the  other  was  impossible. 

"fejwcet  creatures!  it  was  not  long  before  1  learned  to 
distinguish  them.  Tliat  which  seemed  to  me  at  first  sojj 
perfectly  the  same,  soon  unfolded  itself  out  into  many  de.|| 
lightfui  varieties,  and  then  I  wondered  how  1  ever  could:! 
have  mistaken  them  for  one  another.  Diflerent  shadows'! 
played  upon  their  hair;  that  of  the 
smooth,  and  of  the  other  slightly  curled  at  the  edges,  and 
clustering  thickly  when  he  flung  his  locks  back  in  playful- 


In  the  quiet  of  the  evening,  after  the  Elder’s  Funeral 
ivvenerahle  friend  and  father  took  me  with  him  into  the 
tbiirch-yard.  \Ve  walked  to  the  eastern  corner,  where, 
Hive  approached,  I  saw  a  Monument  standing  almost  by 
!inil  even  at  that  distance,  appearing  to  be  of  a  some- 
vhit  ditfeient  character  from  ony  other  over  all  the 
kiial  ground.  .4nd  now  we  stood  close  to,  and  before  it. 

It  was  a  low’  monument,  of  the  purest  white  marble, 
implr,  but  perfectly  elegant  and  graceful  withal,  and 
:pon  its  unadorned  slab  lay  the  sculptured  images  of  two 
rtiildroii  asleep  in  each  others  arms.  All  round  it  was 
I  small  piece  of  greenest  ground,  without  the  protection 
gfany  rail,  hut  idiviously  belonging  to  the  Monument.  It 
ihnne,  vvithoul  oiTending  them,  among  the  simpler  or 
^jlt  r  burial  beds  round  about  it,  and  although  the  costli- 
se'.s  of  the  materials,  the  affecting  beauty  of  the  design, 
ind  tlie  delicacy  of  its  execution,  all  showed  that  there 
•lept  the  oflTsiiring  iieiiher  of  the  poor  nor  low  in  life,  yet 
L  meekly  and  sadly  did  it  lift  up  its  unstained  little  walls, 
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and  smooth.  Their  voices  loo,  w  hen  I  listened  to  them 
and  knew  their  character,  had  a  faint  fluctuating  ditfer- 
ence  of  inflection  and  tone — like  the  same  instrument 
blown  upon  with  a  somewhat  stronger  or  weaker  hreuth. 
I'heir  very  laugh  grew  to  he  Jitfcreiit  into  my  ear — that 
of  the  one  freer  and  more  ficqueiil,  that  of  the  other  mild 
and  in  its  utmost  glee.  And  they  had  not  been  many 


tigue  in  speaking  so  long,  but  as  if  to  indulge  more  pro¬ 
foundly  in  Ilis  remembrance  of  the  children  wliom  he  had 
so  tenderly  loved.  He  fixed  his  dim  eyes  on  their  sculp¬ 
tured  images  with  as  fund  an  expression,  as  if  they  had 
been  alive,  and  hud  lain  down  there  to  sleep— and  when, 
without  hxiking  on  me  w  hum  he  felt  to  have  been  listen¬ 
ing  with  quiet  attention,  he  again  began  to  speak,  it  was 
partly  to  tell  me  the  tale  of  these  fair  sleepers,  and  partly 
to  give  vent  to  his  loving  grief. 

"All  strangers,  even  many  who  thought  they  knew’ 
them  well,  were  pleasantly  perplexed  with  the  faces  and 
figures  of  the  bright  English  Twins.  The  poor  beggars, 
as  they  w’ent  their  rounds,  blessed  them,  without  know¬ 
ing  whether  it  w’as  F^dwurd  or  Henry  that  had  bestowed 
his  alms.  The  mother  of  the  cottage  children  with  whom 
they  played,  confused  their  images  in  her  loving  heart,  as 
she  named  them  in  her  prayers.  AVhen  only  one  was 
present,  it  gave  a  start  of  strange  delight  to  them  who  did 
not  know  the  Twins,  to  see  another  creature  so  beautiful¬ 
ly  the  same,  come  gliding  in  upon  them,  and  join  his  bro¬ 
ther  in  a  share  of  their  suddenly  bestowed  afle.tion. 

"They  toon  came  to  love,  with  all  their  hearta,  tbe 
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I  quick*'  istcr  in  tlic<r  tender  infuncy,  elie  was  attached  truly  and 
■njliracfl  d<!o]»Iy  to  tlic  ordinances  of  her  own  Cliurch.  1  lell  that 
it  would  be  accordant  with  her  feelint’s,  and  that  after¬ 
wards  she  would  have  satisfaction  in  the  thought,  that 
Mild  he  buried  accordin;'  to  the  form  of  the  I'n- 
eral  service.  1  communicated  this  wish  to  an 
dian  Clerfiyman  m  the  Ciiy,  and  he  came  to  my 
He  arranged  the  funeral,  as  fir  as  possible  in  the 
aeiordiit^  lo  that  service;  and  althoui’h, 
nodoubt,  there  was  a  feelin;'  of  curiosity  mingled  in  many 
minds  with  the  tenderness  and  awe  which  that  touchin* 
and  solemn  ceremonial  awakened,  yet  it  was  witnessed, 
not  only  without  any  feelinj^s  of  repu«*nanco  or  scorn,  but, 
I  may  in  truth  say,  with  a  rational  sympathy,  and  with  all 


at  the  moment  of  dropping  of  a  piece  ef  earth  upon  thi 
coffin,  (it  was  from  my  own  hand,)  while  the  priest  said 
“We  comntit  their  bodies  to  the  ground,  earth  to  tardi 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  cl 
iho  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  through  our  Lord  Jesm 
Christ.” 

“Next  day  their  mother  arrived  at  the  Manse.  Siu 
knew,  before  she  came,  that  her  cliildren  were  dead  ,i"  j 
hnried.  It  is  Hue  that  she  wept;  and  at  the  first  si-dit  oi 
their  grave,  for  they  both  lay  in  one  coilin,  her  grief  wai 
passionate  and  bitter.  Hut  that  fit  soon  passed  away.— 
Her  tears  w'ere  tears  of  pity  for  tlitni,  but  as  forlietself 


n  Ins  brotlier’s  bosom.  Tlie  fever  bad  tainted  his  sweet 
veins  also — and  I  b  id  soon  to  lay  linn  sbivering  on  bis 
bed.  In  aiiotlier  dav  be  too  was  ilelnious — and  too  plain-  they  s 
l\  chasing  bis  brother  into  'lie  grave.  i  glisli  I 

‘  .Ncvei  in  llio  piire.«t  lonrs  i.l'tlieir  lieallldul  happiness  l.pisci 
li  .•!  ilieir  iinnicetit  n.itures  sc'  ined  to  iin-  moie  Ixsantifnl  lioiisc. 
than  iioe  in  ili.or  lielniinn.  ,\s  it  increased,  all  vague  ,  eirciimstaiicc; 
letr-  o*‘  o.  iig  left  the;--  -mils,  and  they  kept  talking  as  if 
;  )  e  icii  otlifi  ttf  f.wry  '  Mg  Imre  or  in  Lngland  tli.it  was 
pli  isant  and  inteic  i  ■■  ■  .Now  and  then  they  iiiinmnred 
ihe  names  of  per-mi  <  f  .vliom  I  had  not  tormerly  heard 
til  ni  speak — friends  wno  had  been  kind  to  them  before  I 
. I  id  known  of  their  existence,  and  servants  in  tlieir  mo- 
itier’s  or  tlieir  father’s  lioiiseliold.  Of  tlieir  mollier  they 
sjioke  to  themselves,  tliuugli  necessarily  kept  apart,  almost 
III  (lie  very  same  words,  expecting  a  visit  from  her  at  the 
Manse,  and  then  putting  out  tlicir  little  bands  toembiace 
lioi.  /Ml  tlieir  innocent  plays  were  acted  over  and  over 
.igam  on  the  bed  of  death,  'i'liey  were  looking  into  the 
iiutls  of  the  little  siiigingbirds,  wliieli  they  never  injured, 

III  llio  hedgerows  and  the  woods.  And  the  last  intelligible 

Let  us 


told  that  she  was  in  the  hrsl  stage  ot  .x  consumption. 
This  she  knew  and  was  happy.  Hut  other  duties  called 
her  back  to  F.ngkmd,  for  the  short  remainder  of  her  life. 
She  herself  drew  the  design  of  that  .Monument  with  her 
own  hand,  and  left  it  with  me  when  she  went  awav.  I 
soon  heard  of  her  death.  Her  husband  lies  buried  near 
Grenada,  in  Spain;  she  lies  in  the  chancel  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Salisbury,  in  England;  and  there  sleep  her  Twin* 
in  the  little  burial-ground  of  Auchiiidown,  a  Scottish 
Parish.”  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Lift. 


psalm  all  the  way  till  we  reached  the  churchyard  gate.  It !  < 
was  a  stilt  gentle  autumnal  day,  and  now  and  then  a  with- 1  : 
ered  leaf  came  rustling  across  the  path  of  the  weeping 
choristers.  To  us,  to  w’hom  that  dirge-like  strain  was  | 
new,  all  seemed  like  a  pensive,  and '  mournful,  and  holy  ! 
dream.  ! 

“The  Clergyman  met  the  bier  at  the  gate,  and  preceded 
it  into  the  Kirk.  It  was  then  laid  down — and  while  all  : 
knelt — I  keeping  my  place  at  the  beads  of  the  sw’eet  boys, 
be  read,  beautifully,  afiectingly,  and  solemnly — a  portion 
of  the  funeral  service.  The  children  hud  been  beloved  ' 
and  admired,  while  alive,  as  the  English  Twins,  and  so  ' 
bad  they  always  been  called;  and  that  feeling  of  their  liav-  I 
i  iog  belonged,  as  it  were,  to  another  country,  not  only 
I  justified  hut  made  pathetic  to  all  now  assembled  upon  j 
their  knees,  the  ritual  employed  by  that  Church  to  which 
they,  and  their  parents,  and  all  their  ancestors,  had  be¬ 
longed.  A  sighing — and  a  sobbing  too,  was  heard  over  | 
the  silence  of  my  Kirk,  when  the  Clergyman  repeated  ; 

I  these  words,  “.\s  soon  as  thou  scattercst  them,  they  are 
!  even  as  a  sleep,  and  fade  away  suddenly  like  the  grass. 

\  “Id  the  morning  it  is  green  and  groweth  up;  but  iu  the 
j  evening  it  is  cut  down,  dried  up,  and  withered.”  j 

While  thi\ol(I  man  was  thus  describing  their  burial,  the 
'  clock  in  tbe  slceplo  struck,  and  be  pau.sed  a  moment  at 
!  tbe  solemn  sound.  iSoon  ns  it  bad  slowly  told  the  hour 
I  of  advancing  evening,  he  arose  from  the  grave-stone,  aa  ^ 

I  if  his  mind  sought  a  relief  from  the  weight  of  tenderness, 

'  in  a  change  of  bodily  position.  We  stood  together  fac- 
;  ing  the  little  monument — and  bis  narrative  was  soon 
'  brought  to  a  close  I 

!  “We  were  now  all  collected  together  round  the  grave. 

I  The  silence  of  yesterday,  at  the  Elder’e  Funeral,  was  it 
nut  felt  by  you  to  he  agreeable  to  all  our  natural  feelingsT 
^  So  were  the  words  which  wore  now  spoken  over  these 
'  children.  The  whole  ceremeny  was  ditforent,  hut  it  ' 

I  touched  the  very  same  feelings  in  our  hearts.  It  lent  an  I 
^  expression,  to  what,  in  that  other  case,  was  willing  to  bo  -j 
silent.  There  was  a  sweet,  a  sad,  and  a  mournful  con-  I 
sistettcy  in  the  ritual  of  death,  from  the  moment  we  pre- J 
ceded  from  the  door  of  the  Manse,  accompanied  by  the^j 
I  music  of  that  dirge  sung  by  the  clear  tremulous  voices  of  i| 
the  young  and  innocent,  till  we  entered  the  Kirk  with  the  . 
cotlin  to  the  sound  of  the  priest’s  chaunted  verses  from  Ji>b 
.  and  St.  John,  during  the  time  when  we  knelt  round  tlie 
dead  children  in  the  House  of  God,  also  during  our  pro- 
I  cession  thence  to  the  grave  side,  still  attended  with 
*  chaunting  or  reciting,  or  responding  voices;  and,  finally  i 


words  that  I  heard  Edward  utter  were  these- 
go,  brother,  to  the  chiirehyard,  and  he  down  on  the  daisies ' 
auioiig  the  little  green  mounds!”  | 

“They  both  died  within  a  hour  of  each  other.  I  lifted  i 
up  Henry,  when  1  saw  lie  too  was  dead,  and  laid  him 
down  beside  his  brother.  There  lay  the  Twins,  and  had 
tlieii  mother  at  that  hour  come  into  tlie  room,  she  would 
have  been  thankful  to  si  e  that  sight,  for  she  would  have 
thought  that  her  cliililreii  were  in  a  calm  and  refreshing  > 
sleep!”  j 

My  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  sculptured  images  of  the 
ile  id — lying  side  by  side,  with  their  faces  up  to  heaven, 
Ilnur  little  hands  folded  as  in  prayer  upon  their  bosoms, 
ui  1  tlieir  eyelids  closed.  The  old  in;m  drew  a  sigh  al- 
iii-nt  like  a  sob.  and  wept.  They  had  been  intrusted  to 
1;  ■.  care — they  had  coinu  smiling  I'roin  another  land — for 
<»t,  ‘  summer  they  were  h  ippy — and  then  disappeared,  like 
I  r!  other  fading  flowers,  from  the  earth.  I  wished  that 
M  ’  old  man  would  cease  his  touching  narrative— both  for 
li  s  Mike  and  my  own.  So  I  lose,  and  walked  np  quite 
I  i  i-,«i  lo  the  .Monument,  inspecting  the  spirit  of  its  design, 
ni  l  in  trkiiig  the  finish  of  its  execution.  Bui  he  called  me 
I )  tiini,  and  requesting  me  to  resume  my  seat  beside  him 
I)  1  tlie  grave  stone,  he  thus  continued. 

‘•I  had  written  to  llu-ir  mother  in  F.ngland  lliat  her  chil¬ 
dren  were  in  extreme  d  inger,  hut  it  was  not  possible  that 
■«  te  roiiltl  arrivo  in  tiiiio  to  soe  them  die,  not  even  to  see 
I  letn  buried.  Decay  was  fist  preying  upon  them,  and 
10.'  beauty  of  death  was  begiimiug  to  disappear.  So 
rt  could  not  await  the  arrival  at  thoir  mother,  and  theii 
•  ■  «ve  was  in  idc.  Even  the  old  grey-headed  sexton 
vvepi,  for  intluscase  of  mortality  there  was  something  to 
break  in  upon  tlie  o-dintry  tenor  ot  his  thoughts,  and  to 
stir  up  in  bis  heart  feelings  that  be  could  not  have  known 
HXibtod  there.  1  hero  was  sadness  indeed  overall  the  pa¬ 
lish  for  the  fiir  English  'Fwins,  who  had  come  to  live  in 
the  Mitise,  after  all  the  other  hoys  had  left  it,  .and  who,  as 
they  were  the  list,  so  were  they  the  loveliest  of  all  mv 
flock.  'I’lio  very  so.jinl  or  accent  of  their  southern  voices 
so  pretty  and  engaging  ;■>  our  ears  in  the  simplicity  of 
c'lildhorrd,  had  won  many  a  heart,  and  touclied,  too,  the 
i.ingiiiation  of  many  with  a  new  dcliglit;  and,  therefore, 
on  llio  morning  when  they  were  burieal,  it  may  be  said 
ill -'re  w’as  a  f.i«t-day  of  grief. 

‘  The  dead  children  were  English— in  England  had  all 
their  ancestors  been  born:  ami  I  knew,  from  the  little  I 
hx.f  seen  of  tlie  mother,  lliat  though  she  had  brought  her 
luind  u>  confide  her  children  to  the  care  of  a  Scottish  Mm- 


THE  SOLDIER’S  WIFE.  j 

A  SKETCH.  j 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  first  battalion  of  the 
17th  Regiment  of  Foot,  under  orders  to  embark  for  India, 
that  far  distant  land,  where  so  many  of  our  brave  coiintry-i 
men  have  fallen  victims  to  the  climate,  and  were  so  few 
have  slept  in  what  soldiers  call  “the  bed  of  glory’ 


were 

assembled  in  the  barrack  yard  of  Chatham,  to  be  inspect¬ 
ed  previous  to  their  passing  on  board  tbe  transports,  wbic’u 
lay  moored  in  the  Downs.  It  was  scarcely  day  break, 
when  the  merry  drum  and  fife  were  heard  over  all  parts  j 
of  the  town,  and  the  soldiers  were  seen  sallying  forth 
from  their  quarters,  to  joii}  the  ranks;  with  their  bright 
firelocks  on  their  shoulders, 


and  the  knapsacks  and  can¬ 
teens  fastened  to  their  hacks  by  belts  as  white  as  snow. 
Each  soldier  was  accompanied  by  some  friend  or  acquaint- 
individual,  with  a  dearer  title  to  his  re- 


aiice,  or 

gard  than  either;  and  there  was  a  strange  and  sometiniei 
a  whimsical  mingling  of  weeping  and  laughter  among  flit 
asscinhled  groups.  I’he  second  battalion  was  to  remuiii 
in  England,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  division  wert 
present  to  hid  farewell  to  their  companions  in  arms.  But 
among  the  hiishands  and  wives,  iinceilainty  as  to  their 
destiny  prevailed, — for  the  lots  were  yet  to  be  drawn;  the 
lots  tli  il  xx’ere  to  decide  winch  of  the  women  should  ac¬ 
company  the  regiment,  and  which  should  remain  behind. 
Ten  of  each  company  were  to  be  taken,  and  chance  wa» 
to  be  the  only  arbiter.  Without  noticing  what  pissed 
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a  story  inrolving  in  its  (ieiail  national  habits  and  rharac* 
teristics!  on  such  ^onmi  who  would  dare  to  coinpata 
with  hituT  not  I. 

To  return  to  tlie  well:  it  was,  as  I  said  hafura,  a  fairar 
w'ell;  and  wus  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  inhabitants 
or  the  valley. 

There  was  a  tradition  ronreming  it,  wliirh  had  time 
out  of  mind  been  handed  down  t'roin  parent  to  rhild.  It 
wascovarod  with  a  huge  stone,  which,  though  apparently 
very  heavy,  could  be  removed  with  ease  by  the  hand  of 
the  most  delicate  female;  and  it  was  said  to  be  the  will  of 
the  fairy,  who  presided  over  it,  that  all  the  yu'.ing  girls  of 
thevillage,  should  go  thither  every  evening  after  sunset, 
remove  the  stone,  and  take  from  the  marble  basin  as  much 
water  as  would  be  siitficicnt  for  the  u>'e  of  each  family, 
during  the  ensuing  day;  above  all,  it  was  understood  to 
be  the  fairy’s  strict  injunction,  that  each  young  inaider.. 
when  she  had  filled  her  pitcher,  should  carefully  replace 
the  stone;  if  at  any  time  this  were  to  be  neglected,  the 
careless  maiden  would  bring  ruin  on  herself,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley:  fur  if  the  morning  sun  ever 
shone  upon  the  water,  inevitable  destniction  would  fol* 
low. 

Often  did  Norah  trip  lightly  to  the  well,  with  her  pitch¬ 
er  in  her  hand,  singing  the  wild  melodies  of  her  country, 
with  her  beautiful  hair  decorated  with  the  bright  red 
berries  of  the  monntain-ash,  or  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  ar¬ 
butus  tree;  and  leaning  over  the  bubbling  spring,  filled  her 
pitcher,  carefully  replace  the  stone,  and  return  to  her  par¬ 
ents,  without  one  sad  thought  to  drive  away  sleep  from 
her  pillow. 

This  could  not  last  for  ever;  Norah  was  formed  to  be 
loved,  and  soon  a  strange  youth  came  to  the  valley,  a  sol¬ 
dier;  one  who  had  seen  the  world.  He  was  clad  in  ar¬ 
mor,  and  he  talked  of  brighter  scenes:  ah!  could  there 
be  a  brighter  scene,  than  that  lone  valley?  He  dazzled 
the  poor  girl's  eye,  and  he  won  her  heart;  and  when 
she  went  nt  sunset  to  fetch  water  from  the  fairy  well, 
Coolin  was  always  at  her  side. 

Her  old  parents  could  not  approve  of  such  an  attach¬ 
ment.  The  young  soldier’s  stories  of  camps  and  courts, 
possessed  no  charms  for  them;  and  when  they  saw  that 
Norah  loved  to  listen  to  him,  tliey  reproved  their  child 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and  forbad  her  in  future  to 
I  meet  the  stranger.  She  wept,  but  she  promised  to  obey 
I  them;  and,  that  she  might  avoid  meeting  with  her  lover, 
she  went  that  evening  to  the  well  by  a  different  path,  to 
that  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  take. 

Sbo  removed  the  stone,  and  having  filled  the  pitcher, 
she  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  well,  and  wept  bitterly. 
She  heeded  not  the  hour:  twilight  was  fast  fading  into 
the  darkness  of  night;  and  the  bright  stars  which  stud¬ 
ded  the  heavens,  directly  over  her  head,  were  reflected  in 
the  crystal  fountain  at  her  feet. 

'  Her  lover  stood  before  her. 

‘HJb!  come  not  here,”  she  cried,  “come  not  here.  I 
have  promised  not  to  meet  you:  had  I  returned  homo 
when  my  task  was  done,  we  never  should  have  metl  1 
have  been  disobedient;  oh!  why  did  I  ever  aee  you?  yon 
have  taught  me  howto  weep.’* 

“Say  not  so,  denieat  Norah,”  replied  the  young  soldier; 
“come  with  me.” 

“Never!  never!”  she  emphatically  exclaimed,  as  she 
hastily  arose,  and  advanced  from  the  well,  “f,  who  nev¬ 
er  broke  my  word,  have  broken  it  to  night!  I  said,  1 
would  not  meet  you,  and  we  have  met.”  She  uttered 
>  this,  in  an  agony  of  tears;  walking  wildly  forwards, 
I  whilst  Coolin,  with  her  hand  clasped  hi  both  of  bis, 
walked  by  her  side,  endeavouring  to  pacify  her. 
j  “Your  fault,  if  it  be  one,”  said  he,  kindly,  “was  invol* 
I  noury:  your  perente  wiU  forgive  you;  and  wfaen  they 


^tenanca.  She  put  her  small  hand  into  the  ser- 
,cap,  and  i  saw  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  bosom, 
>cre  that  her  looks  revealed.  She  unrolled  the  pa- 
-  keJ  upon  it,  and  with  a  deep  groan  fell  hack  and 
So  intense  was  the  anxiety  ofevery  person  pre- 
jatshe  remained  unnoticed,  until  all  the  tickets  had 
jirawn,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  women  had 
spot.  I  then  looked  round,  and  beheld  her  sup- 
.  bv  her  husband,  who  was  kneeling  upon  the 
gazing  upon  her  face,  and  drying  her  fast  fulling 
i«itb  his  coarsa  handkerchief,  and  now  then  press- 
coins  own  manly  cheek. 

;;ain  Loden  advanced  toward  them,  “I  am  sorry 
[V  Jenkins,”  said  he,  “that  fate  has  been  against  you 
ituup,  and  be  stouthearted.”  “1  am  so  captain,” 
she  soldier,  as  he  looked  up  and  passed  his  rough 
, across  his  face;  “but  ’tis  a  hard  thing  to  part  from  a 
i and  she  soon  to  be  a  mother.”  “Oh  captain!”  sob- 
K  Toung  woman,  “as  you  are  both  a  husband,  a  fa- 
I  knot  take  him  from  me!  I  have  no  friend  in  the 


the  neighbouring  villages  but  which  atforded  no  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  traveller;  for  age  had  rendered  it  useless.  The 
boys  were  gazing  upon  him  with  much  curiosity,  when  lie 
beckoned  thorn  toward  him  and  enqiiiied  the  way  to  the 
village  of  Cldenhy.  The  eldest,  a  fine  intelligent  lad  of' 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  puintod  to  tlio  path  and  asked  | 
if  he  were  going  to  any  particular  house  in  that  villairo.  j 
“No  my  little  lad,”  said  the  soldier,  “but  it  is  on  the  high- : 
road  to  Frome,  and  1  have  friends  there;  but  in  truth  I  am  i 
very  wearied,  and  perhaps  may  find  in  yon  village  some  | 
person  who  will  befriend  a  poor  fellow,  and  look  to  (iud 
for  a  reward.”  “Sir,”  said  the  boy,  “my  father  was  a  j 


on  her  knees,  |  companions  reached  the  gate  of  a  flourishing  farm  house 
rmly  between  which  had  all  the  external  tokens  of  prosperity  and  liap- 
laiming,  “Oh!  pinesa.  The  younger  boy  ran  on  a  few  paces  before,  to 
given  me  an-  givo  his  parents  notice  that  they  had  invited  a  stranger  to 
ts.  “Oh  take !  rest  beneath  their  hospitable  roof;  and  the  soldier  had  just 
gallant  officer  j  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door,  when  he  was  received 
impossible  to  by  a  joyful  cry  of  recognition  from  his  old  friends,  Henry 
ting  much  die-  Jenkins  and  his  wife;  and  he  was  welcomed  as  a  brother 
lon  them  with  to  the  dwelling  of  those,  who,  in  all  human  probability, 
rds  the  suffer-  were  indebted  to  him  fur  their  present  enviable  station, 
young  soldier  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  story  further  than  to  add, 
tain  with  his  that  John  Carty  spent  his  furlough  at  Eldenby  farm,  and 
,  my  good  fsl-  that  at  the  expiration  of  it  his  discharge  was  purchased 
n  Carty,  plase  hy  his  roost  grateful  friends.  He  is  now  living  in  their 


snow, 


A  LEGEND  OF  KILL  ARNE  Y. 

Tbkri  was  once  upon  a  time,  near  the  western  coast 
of  Ireland,  a  romantic  valley,  inhabited  by  a  few  peasants; 
whose  rude  cabins  were  surrounded  by  the  most  luxuri¬ 
ant  trees;  and  sheltered  by  mountains  rising  almost  per¬ 
pendicular  en  every  side.  Ireland  has  still  many  beauti¬ 
ful  green  vales;  but  there  is  net  one  so  deeply,  so  secure¬ 
ly  nestled  among  the  hills,  as  the  one  of  which  1  speak. 
Add  the  depth  of  the  deepest  of  these  lakes,  to  the 
height  of  the  loftiest  mountain  that  towers  above  us;  and 
you  may  then  form  some  idea  of  the  deep  seclusion  of 
this  forgotten  valley. 

Norah  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  little  village.  .  She 
was  the  pride  of  her  old  father  and  mother,  and  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  every  youth  who  beheld  her.  The  cottage 
of  her  parents  was  the  neatest  in  the  neighborhood;  Nor¬ 
ah  knew  how  to  make  the  homeliest  chamber  look  cheer¬ 
ful:  and  the  honcy-suckle  round  the  casement  was  taught 
by  her  hand  to  twine  more  gracefully  than  elsewhere. 

There  was  but  one  spring  of  water  in  this  valley;  it 
was  a  little  well  of  the  brightest  and  clearest  water  ever 


:  times 


was  s 

m  the 
)unte- 
of  the 


/ 


I 
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THE  EMERALD 


I  Baltimore.. ..Ratubday,  April  4,  182] 


[Ll’Ldileii  l»y  ilio  H'amUrer, 


I  “H(»!  hoy!  Iio!  hey!  horses  in  a  moment!”  A  berlin  J 
]  ii'id  just  drove  up.  The  postillions  were  all  in  motion.  !] 
The  (>(!;»!»  ir  and  his  dog  advanced,  obtained  nothing,  and  ! 

I  withdrew  without  a  complaint.  I 

I  A  man  who  had  ju>t  behaved  improperly,  would  be  , 
sorry  to  meet  any  one;  who,  in  his  place  would  not  have  Ij 
i  done  the  same?  If  the  travellers  in  the  berlin  had  be-  I 
I  stowed  any  thing  on  the  beggar;  I  believe  it  would  have  giv  j| 

!  eti  me  sumeconeurn.  ‘‘After  all,”  said  I,  “these  people  are  |l 
I  much  richer  than  I  am;  and  since — Good  God!”  cried  I,  <1 
I  “is  their  cruelty  an  excuse  for  mine?”  This  reflection  i! 

I  set  me  at  variance  with  myself;  1  looked  aAer  the  poor*' 

I  man,  as  if  I  wished  to  call  him  back.  He  was  sitting  on  || 

I  a  stone  seat,  his  dug  before  him,  resting  his  head  on  his  ; 

I  master’s  knees,  who  continued  to  stroke  him,  without  ! 

I  paying  any  attention  to  me.  | 

I  ,  .  I 

Upon  the  same  seat  I  perceived  a  soldier,  whose  dusty  | 
shoes  proclaimed  him  a  traveller.  He  hud  laid  his  knap-  I 
s.'ick  on  the  seat,  between  him  and  the  beggar;  and  upon  'j 
his  knapsack,  his  hut  and  sword.  He  was  wiping  his  i 
forehead  with  his  hand;  and  seemed  to  be  taking  breath  | 
to  continue  his  journey.  His  dog  (fur  he  too  had  a  dog,)  | 
was  sitting  beside  him,  and  cast  a  haughty  look  on  the  j 
passers-by.  | 

j  This  second  animal  made  me  more  attentive  to  the  first.  | 
wbo  was  black,  ugly,  and  bare  of  hair.  1  was  astonish- 
ed,  that  the  old  man,  reduced  to  the  utmost  want,  would  ij 
I  sli’ire  with  bun  a  scanty  and  uncuitain  subsistence,  jl 
f  How  ever,  the  mutual  kindness  of  their  looks  soon  put  |! 
an  end  to  my  wonder.  ‘O  th.>u,  the  must  amiable,  and  ! 


sprang  forward.  The  berlin  drove  away;  and  one  of 
I  them  was  rriished  beneath  the  wheel;  ’twa.s  the  beggar’s,  j 

The  animal  gave  a  cry.  It  was  his  last.  His  master 
flew  to  his  assistance,  overwhelmed  with  the  deepest  de¬ 
spair.  He  did  not  weep;  alas!  he  could  not.  “My  good 
man!”  cried  I.  He  looked  sorrowfully  roi  nd.  1  threw 
him  a  crown  piece.  He  let  the  crown  roll  by  him,  as  if 
unworthy  his  attention.  He  only  thanked  me  by  an  affec- 
tiuiiate  ini  linatiuii  of  the  head,  and  took  his  dog  in  his  arms. 

“My  friend,”  said  the  soldier,  holding  out  his  hand, 
with  the  five  shillings  wliicii  he  had  picked  up;  “the  wor¬ 
thy  Cnglish  gcntlemaii gives  you  this  money.  He  is  very 
happy;  he  is  rich!  but  all  the  world  is  nut  so.  I  have 
nothing  but  a  dog;  you  have  lo.st  yours.  Mine  is  at  your 
service.”  .At  the  same  time,  he  tied  round  his  dog’s 
neck  a  small  curd;  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
old  man,  and  walked  away. 

“(J  inonsicHr  le  soleat!”  cried  the  old  man,  on  his 
knees,  and  extended  his  hands  towards  him.  'i'he  soldier 
still  went  on;  leaving  the  beggar  in  a  transport  of  gratitude. 

Hill  his  blessings:  and  mine,  will  follow  him  where  ever 
he  goes.  “Good  and  gallant  fellow.”  said  I;  what  am  I 
compared  with  thee?  1  have  only  given  this  unfortunate 
man  money;  but  thon  hast  restored  to  him  a  friend.” 

Ladies  Mirror. 


grand  project.  At  this  point  the  rail-way  is  to  cross] 
river — the  roaring  torrent  appeared  to  defy  the  pow^ 
man — the  steep  slonps  seemed  to  laugh  at  his  teme 
and  the  hoary  rocks  only  frowned  on  his  presunipj 
yet  the  wmrk  goes  on,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  wj 
fickle  nature  has  throw  n  in  its  w’ay;  the  great  link  w  l 
is  to  unite  the  tra<ie  of  Baltimore  with  that  of  the  wei 
riveting.  The  hoar  king  of  the  forest  falls  beneath  j 
sturdy  aic;  the  adamantine  rock  crumbles  into  dust,  j 
even  rivers  leave  their  venerable  beds,  to  find  a  new 
nel.  VVe  trust  a  work  so  nobly  begun  will  not  turn  d 
monument  of  folly.  i 

Towards  the  Washington  turnpike  the  fiice  of 
country,  though  still  irregular,  becomes  less  rocky;  I 
are  to  be  cloven,  and  valleys  filled  up.  From  anemin^ 
we  view’ed  the  busy  mites  that  were  employed;  it  app 
ed  as  if  another  Babel  was  about  to  be  erected,  for  all. 


‘  My  friend,  said  I,  ‘‘I  liave  nothing  to  give  you.” 
This  was  addressed  to  an  old  man  covered  with  rags, 
who  had  approached  w  iihin  a  step  or  two  of  the  coach 
door;  his  red  nightcap  in  his  hand.  His  mouth  was  si¬ 
lent,  but  his  attitude  and  eyes  asked  charily.  Hu  had  s 


far  the  work  app«ar<i  to  pror»res»  with  energv.  j  try:  anti  away  they  go,  craminiiig  poetry  et  cetera  tlowii  { 
jnitv  and  interests  of  the  state  and  rity  require  that  I  the  throats  of  persons,  who  have  no  mure  taste  for  it  t 
I  continue  with  the  same  ardour.  To  be  sure,  the  than  a  horse  has  fur  a  ragout.  ' 

tors  meet  with  many  a  damper  yet,  as  young  i  America  has  nothing  very  extraordinary  to  boast  of  in  i 
^ys  “there’s  nothing  like  push  on,  keep  moving.”  ■  ,,,g  ^  ..inspired”  of  tins 

giltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road  is  the  most  stupen- ^  Fairfield  is  the  Hrst  of  the  second  rate;  and,  ' 

krtaking  of  the  kind  in  this  country;  and  the  ad-  ■  j|,g  nature  and  pursuits  of  the  .\mcrican  people,  i. 

arising  from  it  are  such  as  will  he  felt  by  every  ,,pp^,r  to  be  so  much  averse  to  •‘thoughts  that  breathe.  |i 
of  this  city.  Its  completion  will  be  the  era  of  words  that  burn;”  yet,  we  hope  lie  may  not  throw  ' 


editor,”  would  state,  that  he  dir/ give  credit  to  the  Bulletin: 
hut  lint  the  compositor,  wo  pre^ume,  being  ashamed  of 
ihe  source,  leA  it  out  acddentally. 


COMMl'SICATlOa, 


tales  can  be  borne  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven 


pearl  before  swine.  There  are  many  rich  passages  in  lire  Ij 


hour  from  this  place  to  New-Orleans,  and  the  ^  before  ns;  and,  did  onr  paper  admit,  wo  would 


which  rival  the  winds  in  thoir  changes,  will  be 


quote  largely;  but  to  our  readers,  we  say,  go  and  buy. 


place  before  they  are  dead  at  another,  “a  consuin-  yourselves.  || 

devoutly  to  he  wished^ _  The  p«!r.secution  which  the  author  has  met  with,  ap- |i 

or  April.— We  are  ignorant,  aye  miserably  ig- '  the  theme  of  almost  every  lino.  In  lire  “Re-  I 

■  of  the  cause  of  the  customary  foolishness  wliicli  is  |  ward  of  tame,  he  says;  1 

1  on  this  day.  Can  any  of  enr  readers  tell  us  why  .  ,hen  the  cold  neglect,  fhesiin.in,  .cm  I 


ihoiild  ho  such  a  fool  as  to  make  a  fool  of  him«elfl;  'piio  aulocrntic 

to  have  the  pleasure  of  fooling  another?  We  rose  That  calls  itsel 

on  this  glorious  day,  and  had  no  sooner  re.udied  T,*'  *  words  il« 

,  .  •  •  1  To  aggravate  I 

last  room,  than  we  were  told  by  a  quizzical  ;  Whose  earth-l 

ihit  there  was  a  rent  in  our  coat.  We  took  off  At  what  the  ci 

uJ,  lo!  we  were  fooled.  We  picked  up  a  package  l>f  cruel  envy. 

street,  and  were  about  pocketing  the  prize,  when  A!'.**!'’*  appro 

„  !.  ,  .  \V  Inch  all  cunt 

is  of  a  posse  of  urchins  gave  us  awful  warning,  I 

fooled.  We  ®aw  a  fat  ge  itleman  tugging  for  a  j  of  all  the  vot; 

k  at  a  bit  of  coin  that  was  fastened  to  the  pave-  I  Must  silently  t 

nir  fellow!  wo  pitied  him,  though  we  could  not  ,  Coininingles  w 
.  1  lu  tides  snhiiiii 

our  tickled  muscles.  .4t  dinner,  though  our  appe-  '  billows  «,W( 

well  whetted,  we  feared  anatomising  a  liracc  of  I  And  .sounding 

lest  they  should  he  made  of  wood,  and  stuffed  with  j  Xl**,'*'*'ll*^^’d*'l ' 

we  abstained  from  wine,  lest  it  should  he  vin-  j  w'mlk-Ij  h v*^(ip 

mil  feared  that  every  cigar  would  fulminate.  In  the  ||  Oson  of  Gcni 

I.  we  received  several  letters,  addressed  to  the  |{ 
of  the  F.merald.  Some  wore  filled  with  emptiness;  'I  “IltiR  of 

li-played  in  sweeping  characters  “April  fool;”  and  ;  lowing  faulty  lines: 

re  mourn  for  the  fillen  dignity  of  our  paper)  con- |l  ,  .  , 

.  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,  1  .  i|  In  voiceless  ai 

a  poetical  epistle,  which  appears  to  have  cost  the  For  liuinan  nil 

six  weeks  hrain-cudgelling.  The  following  is  an  j  The  palpitatin 

it  deserves  a  premium:  ll  Save  they  wh 

I  write  because  the  times  are  hard,  I  , 

,  Why  not  rhyme 

And  tortune  s  stubborn  as  a  mule;  | 

wliat  care  I?— I’ll  be  a  hard,  I  mi  i  i 

.  .  1  .  Though  there  ai 

I  .At  you  aie  now— an  April  fooll  |  ,,  , 


“.^nd  then  tlio  cold  neglect,  the  stinging  scum,  j 

Thu  aulocrntic  look,  tliedenion  sneer,  { 

Th.it  calls  itself  a  smile,  the  luiin’.ing  speech,  | 

Til  a’  Words  its  malice  in  faircouipliiiicnt,  | 

ToaggravJile  its  hitteriiess;  tlio  eye  j 

Whose  e.irth-hent  gaze  doth  seem  to  scorn  and  laugh  . 
At  wli.it  the  curl'd  lip  utters;  the  oblique  leer 
l>f  cruel  envv.  tellinj  standers-hy. 

That  iis  approval  is  the  baited  harh, 

Which  all  confiding  tienins  swallows  down 

To  its  own  ruin!  These  are  not  a  tithe  | 

Of  all  the  votary  of  living  Fame  i 

Must  silently  endure.  Ills  ocean  thought  | 

Commingles  with  the  universe,  and  rolls 

In  tides  snhliinc  along  tliu  utcrn  il  shore,  ! 

Its  billows  swelling  amid  Wuilds  of  light  | 

And  .sounding  immortality!  around 

Floats  holiest  music,  and,  above  a»cend 

The  pillar'd  huttleinents  of  Mind's  own  home, 

Wariled  hy  spirits  ol'  iliu  snii:  below 

O  son  of  Genius!  Kartli  is  not  for  thee! 


Iv  the  “Heir  of  the  World”  we  meet  with  the  fol- 


In  voiceless  anguish  all  too  trrnldt 

Fur  liiinian  nlterance;  such  wo  us  rends 

I’lie  palpitating  heart,  and  none  can  tell 

Save  they  who  suffer  whcii  they  have  no  friends. 


I-  place  these  verses  in  your  paper. 
They’re  written  in  the  modern  school; 
lod,  next  year  I  will  burn  a  taper 
To  make  you  out  an  .April  foul!” 


Why  not  rhyme  “terrible”  with  bull,  as  well  as  with 
“tell?” 

Though  there  are  some  fine  sentiments,  in  the  lines  to 
“Isolina;”  yet  the  poet  deserves  a  lash  for  such  a  rhyme 
as  is  made  in  the  following  stanza: 


“Iladst  thou  been  all  my  trusting  heart  belUv'd  thee, 
I  li.ad  not  loved  us  I  do  hate  the.e  noir; 

Oh!  hadst  lliou  never  in  thy  pride  deceived  me, 

I  had  not  blessed,  as  I  do  curse  thee  note.” 


if.d’s  Poems  — We  promised,  a  short  time  since  „  . 

„  ..  .  Next  to  the  lines  addressed  to  Clara;  we  think  the 

a  more  copious  notice  of  these  productions;  at 

not  having  leisure  to  peruse  them;  which  clear-  ^ak”  ranks  among  the  best  of  Mr.  F's  fugi- 

estliat  we  are  notover  fond  of  reading  any  body’s  That  ho  wants  practice,  (if  poetry  require 

but  our  own,  a  candid  confession  of  selfishness,  pr*’®*'®®.)  “•e>'e  c*'‘»  »>ut  '“‘I®  The  whole  force 

Fairfield,  as  a  man,  we  have  but  little  or  nothing  I  “  ■"“* 

he  is  a  poet  by  profession;  and  as  such,  we  notice  «*ainstthe  wind,  which  bars  h.s  vessel’s  pro- 

ks  with  as  unbiassed  a  mind,  as  we  would  worry  gre«  toward  her  destined  port,  llis  effusions  are  the  im¬ 
ping  iho«,  of  the  most  immacubte.  We  may  be  moment,  forgotten  when  they  are  put  in 

eda  little  hv  feelimrs  of  coininisseration.  for  his  rhyme,  and  ryll.m;  and  the  honest,  but  momentary  off- 


TMF.ATRICAL. 

Mr.  Editor,  pro  tem. 

I  was  innch  pleased  with  the  first  appearance  on  anv  stage, 
of  .1  young  gentleman  of  this  city  on  Tuesd.xy  evening, 
111  the  charactcruf Dctavi.in  (.Mouiilaineers. )  Hecertainlv 
displ.iyud  great  talent,  niiitud  with  an  evident  disposition 
to  please.  His  f.iults  were  few,  and  such  as  were  naturally 
expected  from  a  novice.  Thu  attitude  was  nut  alw.aye 
correct  nor  graceful;  the  conclusion  of  Ins  Kenletires  tu4> 
much  hiiiried,  and  the  hands  were  too  active  in  “aawiiig 
the  air”  and  playing  with  his  glo.sey  liH'ks.  But  these  are 
faults  e.asily  corroetud  by  a  young  beginner.  The  srene 
It  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  upon  beholding  Agnes  come 
forth,  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  ensure  the  future  siiccese 
of  the  debutant; — his  gesture  and  expression  of  intense 
thought,  while  gazing  upon  the  miniature  of  his  b«  loved, 
were  also  very  fine;  and  taken  on  the  whole,  very  few  have 
ever  made  a  better  dehut.  We  hope  he  will  go  on,  and 
have  reason  to  rejoice  in  his  undertaking. 

One  word  to  onr  friend  (Jrierson;  do  not  rave  and  gnash 
your  teeth  as  jf  the  whole  pit  would  fill  a  prey  to  your  ven¬ 
geance:  you  always  put  one  in  mind  of  a  snorting  hull-pup 
tied  umler  a  Baltimore  county  tiour-waggon.  Mr.  Ilatli- 
well  also,  should  h.ave  experience  enough  to  know  tli.it  ill- 
pl.aced  blustering  and  swearing  will  never  elicit  applause. 

I  conclude  hy  observing  that  a  certain  shawl,  which  has 
made  its  appearance  for  tXTciity  or  tliirtv  successive  nights, 
might  bo  dispensed  with,  as  we  have  had  a  quantum  sujfi- 
cit— hud  it  not  better  be  laid  aside  fur  other  uoreltyf 

- ■  Box. 

A  Strange  **Cralurc.” — \  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Vance, 
travelling  to  Pittsburg  from  one  of  the  small  towns  not  far 
distant,  stopped  to  see  a  friend,  leaving  his  horai!  hitched 
in  (he  road,  but  found  on  his  return  that  he  had  slipped  hie 
bridle.  On  going  in  quest  of  him  he  met  a  pedestrian  on 
the  road,  of  whom  he  inquired  if  he  “had  seen  a  strange 
creature  with  a  eaddic  on.”  “Sure  and  I  have,”  was  the 
reply.  “Where?”  “Just  yondilicr!”  “Will  you  ehow 
me  where?”  “That  I  wull,”  aaid  the  man,  approaching 
a  small  wood  of  young  limber — “And  there  he  is,  surel” 
.Mr.  V.  looking  up,  answers,  “1  do  not  see  him!”  “Juet 
but  come  hare.”  “That’s  a  tortle,”  replied  Mr.  Vance, 
“not  a  horse.”  “A  horse!’*  exclaimed  the  son  of  Hiber¬ 
nia,  with  surprise — “&»ure  a  horse  is  no  strange  eratvre 
but  that,  that,  that  there  is  a  strange  erature;  (pointing  at, 
it.)  it  has  a  saddle  on,  and  you  may  bridle  him,  for  1  will 
not!” 

This  anecdote  was  related  by  Mr.  V.,  and  it  affoided  a 
grc.at  deal  of  diversion— but  he  was  so  much  quizzed 
about  the  strange  erature  afterwards,  that  he  was  glad  to 
drop  the  annoying  subject.  Yours,  BIA  B. 

Sat.  Ecu.  Post, 


a  little  by  feelings  of  corninisseration,  for  his 


;  situation:  foiled  as  he  has  been  in  his  schemes'  o**  sensibility.  On  the  whole,  we  must  say,  we 


on,  and  pelted  upon  all  sides  by  his  rancorous'  have  read  Mr.  Faiificld’s  poems  with  more  than  usu.il 


The  chord  of  pity  was  touched,  when  we  be-j 
aintlier,  a  woman  in  an  advanced  age  of  life,; 
t  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  vend  the  pro-| 
of  her  giffed  son.  We  have  dabbled  a  little  ini 


pleasure;  and,  it  is  left  to  the  public  to  8.ay  whether  his 
genius  is  worth  fostering. 


mas’s  MISrORTVSE,  OR,  A  MODIRS  FISB  LADT. 
False  hips,  false  teeth,  false  hair,  false  faces; 

Alas,  pour  m  ini  liow  hard  thy  case  is; 

Instead  of  woman’s — beaveidy  woman’s  charms— 
To  clasp  cork — buckram — varnish — in  thy  arms! 


of  her  gifted  son.  We  have  dabbled  a  little  in  One  of  the  “thou8.ind  and  one”  editors  of  tho  Boston 
«rselves;  but  now  the  fire  is  extinguished,  for  the  Bulletin,  who  have  jumped  the  political  fence,  and  turned 
lust  her  dignity;  and  the  offsprings  of  a  stupen-  their  coats  as  they  would  their  backs;  is  Informed  that  the 
'kI  are  vended  about  like  half-penny  ballads  on  a  “scraps”  were  inserted  in  our  “leaded”  columns  uninten- 
Madame  Royall  has  stuck  a  apur  into  the  flanks  tionally.  We  shall  not,  in  future  be  guilty  of  such  indie- 
'*  blus-stockiuge,  and  literary  pedlar*  in  the  eoun-  eretion.  It  ao  explanatioa  be  required,  the  “wandering 
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Wlieii  I  could  hang  for  ever  on  liis  eye, 

And  lime,  who  stole  with  silent  swiftness  by 
iStrcwed,  as  he  huriied  on,  his  path  with  flow'ers. 

I  loved  him  then— he  loved  ino  too— niy  heart 
Still  tiiids  its  fondness  kindle  if  be  smile; 

The  memory  of  our  loves  will  ne’er  depart; 

And  though  he  often  sting  mo  with  u  dart, 

Venomed  and  barbed,  and  waste  upon  the  vile. 
Caresses,  which  his  babe  and  mine  should  share; 
Though  he  should  spurn  me,  1  will  calmly  bear 
Ilis  madness — and  should  sickness  come,  and  lay 
Its  paralizing  hand  upon  him,  then 
I  would,  with  kindness,  all  my  wrongs  re-pay, 

Until  the  penitent  should  weep  and  say. 

How  injured  and  how  faithful  had  I  been. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

Intemperance,  curse  of  curses  to  the  human  race, 
Hell's  agency,  through  which  sins  innumerable 
Are  usher’d  to  the  world.  The  Parents’  deadly  curse. 
Fore  ver  blasting  every  hepe. 

I  Thou  smilst  when  Virtue  melts  in  agony. 

I  Thy  frightful  frown  freezes  the  bright  pearls  of  aObetion. 
Love  is  canker’d  by  the  poison.  Thou  art  firm 
As  is  the  King  of  Terrors,  Death.  Thou  art  Death, 

Vea,  worse  than  Death;  for  in  death 
There  is  a  blessed  hope  of  peace  eternal; 

But,  in  thee,  there  is  but  infamy  and  despair. 

Thou  art  a  living  death,  from  which  there’s  no  redeeming. 
Thy  food  is  shame,  thy  drink  is  misery. 

For  ever  damn’d  thyself,  for  ever  damning. 

Thy  lips  with  ghastly  smile  opes  to  receive 
The  tears  that  flow  fur  thee.  Insatiate  thirst! 

To  gorge  the  flowing  pledges  that  would  redeem  tbeel 
Thou  dost  enter  with  a  palsied  step 
Into  the  habitations  of  content  and  happiness. 

Invisible;  until  thy  terrors  break  forth  in  power, 

Never  to  be  dispelled. 

Ent'ring  the  heart  by  cruel  stealth; 

Slow,  but  sure  as  are  the  crimes  that  follow. 

The  Father,  who  once  impress’d  with  tcnd’rest  kiss 
A  pledge  of  his  ulTectiun,  now  shrinks  from  Innocence  and 
Love, 

For  thou  hast  maddened  him. 

His  voice  that  once  was  mild 
As  the  gentle  zephyrs  that  kiss  the  violet; 

Now  like  the  tempest  rages,  and  wrecks  the  heart 
That  help’d  to  bear  his  burdens  and  to  share  his  comforts. 
The  sacred  tie  of  Heaven,  the  nuptial  seal,  is  riven. 

And  he  who  gave  a  sacred  vow  to  nourish, 
ith  the  following  beau-  i  Riots  in  the  spoil. 

ihiTfirst**o'f''\iiierican '  corrupted,  curs’d  Intemperance,  his  eyes  dogleam 

iliar  with  almost  every  I  basilisks,  hideous  and  dreadful  to  behold, 

Inciting  it  here,  that  it  I  Stabbing,  with  fiery  vengeance,  the  bleeding  heart 
jpsake.  Mirror.  |  .\lrea«ly  drench’d  with  anguish. 

D  WIFE.  I  Urdicard,  his  utT-pring  make  their  tender  pleas  to  save; 

die  moon  go  down,  |!  The  ruse  on  their  cheeks  is  laved  with  Love’s  sweet  tears, 
vas  nut  so.  ji  And  fading  in  its  sorrow,  withers,  as  doeth  the  flower 

:ars  do  flow,  I,  That’s  pelted  by  the  storm.  Here  is  a  storm  indeed! 

lat  town.  ,!  A  storm  that  wrecks  the  soul:  Aifsetion’s  tender  strings 

1  shall  weep;  are  sever'd; 

n  its  sleep,  j  A  father  lost  to  love;  his  children  to  their  home, 

I  my  tears.  1|  Thu  mother  frantic;  with  dishevell’d  hair,  roams  in  rags, 

to  keep  '!  Or  dies  a  martyr  to  her  partner’s  guilt, 

iiile  which  cheers  Intemperance,  parent  of  ev’ry  vice  and  crime, 

tix’d  and  deep.  Thou  rcvelest  in,  the  misery  thou  Greatest. 

I  me — now  i  Uncompier’d  fiend!  The  rich,  the  poor,  the  high  and  low, 

brow.  Arc  subjects  fur  thy  influence,  and  even  there, 

xi’s  lip,  I  Where  Affluence  and  Ease,  in  quiet  dwell,  e’en  there, 

wn  sip:  Thy  poison’d  shaft  is  sped,  to  level  down 

were  hours,  I  The  great  with  those  who  never  felt  true  bappine^'B. 


POETRY 


run  Tilt  LMtKAl.U. 

Ah!  yes  to  me  the  ston’d  name. 

No  mirth  of  heart  cmild  lend; 

And  hence  awav  with  wealth  and  fame. 
If  i  have  not  a  friend. 

If  there  were  none  to  share  with  me, 
The  bliss  they  might  bestow, 

In  vain — in  vain,  would  riches  be, 

I’d  want  them  nut — oh!  no. 

My  heart  was  ne’er  a  selfish  one. 

And  never  could  give  birth. 

To  feelings  of  itself  alone, 

If  they  would  be  of  mirth. 

And,  no,  'tis  not  for  me  to  see. 
Another’s  brow  o’ercast; 

With  sorrow’s  storm,  and  still  to  be 
Serene  amid  the  blast.  vi 


r.  en  ouicioe  ooin  cause  tnee  with  his  blood  sttin’di 
And  feeble  Poverty,  with  fult’ring  voice,  cries  out, 
“Beware  of  curs’d  Intemperance.” 

Seduction,  makes  his  crime  thy  own,  and  all  the  grit 
And  Woe,  that  follows,  are  heap’d  but  justly  on  thy 
And  pale  Disease,  with  glassy  eyes,  looks  on  thee, 
To  curse — to  weep — and  to  expire. 

Yet  still  how  weak  is  man  to  seek  thee^ 

To  drink  thy  deep  damnation! 

**N'dian  u  ruidhairfalbhltam," 

Wilt  thou  flee  away  with  me— 

Maiden  with  the  locks  of  gold? 

Heaths  are  wide  and  hills  are  free, 

Thy  cliiefs  heart  is  true  and  bold: 

Seek  with  me  the  shaded  glen 
Where  my  father’s  halls  arise; 

True,  the  night  is  dark — what  theni 
Stars  are  in  thy  clear  blue  eyes; 

Cornel  I  hear  my  good  gray  stesd 
Neighing  by  the  green-wood  tree; 

Maiden,  now  for  daring  deedi 
Wilt  thou  flee  away  with  me? 

Maiden,  with  the  golden  hair. 

Lean  thou  from  thy  lattice  high; 

Send  thy  sweet  breath  on  the  air. 

Let  me  feel  that  thou  art  mgh: 

See!  the  cloud  is  lifting  fust. 

Starry  lights  are  bursting  forth. 

High  the  circling-gluws  are  cast, 

Streaming  from  the  wizard  north: 

Wilt  thou  bless  thy  lover’s  arms! 

His  lone  bowers  are  sad  for  thee. 

Birds  await  thy  sun  light  charms— 

Thither,  maiden,  wilt  thou  fleet 

Saw  I  not  thy  tresses'  gleam. 

Waving  on  the  gentle  wind! 

Like  as  in  a  blissful  dream. 

Heard  I  not  thine  accents  kind? 

Such  bright  glory  never  wreathed 
O’er  the  northern  hills  aloft. 

Starlit  hollows  never  breathed 
Echoes  half  so  rich  and  soft: 

Vanish’d!  ah,  how  sad  and  drear 
All  the  fainting  stars  look  down! 

What  light  foot  comes  stealing  neaiT 
Maiden! — now  thou  art  mine  own. 

Pant  not  thus,  thou  timid  fawn, 

Folded  on  thy  lover’s  breast; 

Thou  might’st  roam  the  wide  world  s  lawn 
Nor  find  holier  lair  to  rest: 

Come,  my  good  steed,  from  the  glade; 

Stilly  wave  ye  forest  bowers; 

Reach  thy  glooms  thou  friendly  shade; 

What  free  joy  will  soon  be  oursi 

Holy  night  hath  never  heard 
Vows  so  true  as  mine  shall  be: 

Maiden,  trust  thy  chieftain’s  word — 

“1  will  flee  away  with  thee.” 


roK  TUB  K.MERALD. 

TO  E.MMELINE. 

1  gaze  upon  thy  pallid  brow. 

Once  polished,  smooth  and  fair. 

And  tnoiirn  to  see  what  change,  e’en  now, 
Chill  sorrow  has  ma<lc  there. 

I  look  upon  that  eye  where  shone 
Joy’s  brightest,  purest  gleam; 

It's  dazzling  lustre's  iluiiiii’d  and  gone, 

Like  fancy’s  fairy  dream. 

In  one  short  month,  the  juy  that  beamed 
On  thy  expressive  face. 

When,  flushed  by  love  and  hope,  it  seemed 
riuine  angel’s  dwelling  place; 

In  one  short  month,  that  joy  has  flown, — 
Tliy  love  was  ill  repaid; 

The  dearest  hopes  thou  o’er  h  idst  known. 
Are  wither’d  and  decayed. 

‘Tis  vain  to  mourn  thy  faded  bloom, 

To  sigh  o’er  ple.isuies  past, 

Those  sunny  gleams  that  banish’d  gloom. 
Are  soonest  overcast. 

To  tlicc,  heart-broken,  death  now  seems 
A  kind  and  southing  fiieinl; 

The  grave  alone,  from  harrowing  dreams, 

A  retiige  can  extend.  ozj 


